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EDUCATE  AMERICA 


Many  and  impressive  have  been  the  revelations  of  the  Great 
World  War.  But  none  of  these  revelations  has  been  more 
im'pressive  than  that  of  the  supreme  importance  of  education, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  whole 
world  has  witnessed  the  dire  disaster  resulting,  in  the  one  case, 
from  the  lack  of  universal  education  ;  in  the  other,  from 
misdirected,  or  false  education.  And  both  the  strength  and  the 
weakiiLSses  of  our  own  country  have  been  easily  traceable  to 
the  excellencies  and  the  deficiencies  respectively  of  our  educa- 
tional provisions  and  efforts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of  these  impressive  revelations. 
Nov.'  is  the  time  to  look  into  the  demands  and  the  opportunities 
of  the  future.  Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  set  eai^nestly  about 
the  reorganization  and  development  of  her  whole  school 
undertaking,  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  past  may  be  promptly 
corrected,  that  preparation  may  be  rapidly  made  to  meet  the 
larger  opportunities  and  to  bear  the  heavier  responsibilities 
that  even  now  are  confronting  us,  and  that  are  destined  to  grow 
immeasurably  in  number  and  importance  in  the  coming  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  sketch  in  broad  outlines 
merely  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  an  educational  program 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  a  program  that  will  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  ideals  and  principles 
that  m.nst  control  the  pi  ogram  of  education  of  any  nation  that 
may  hope  to  become  a  worthy  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
All  reference  to  minor  details,  however  important,  especially 
technical  details  of  procedure,  is  purposely  avoided. 
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Characteristics  and  Sources  of  the  Proposed  Program 


The  program  here  outlined  consists  of  two  parts  •  first  a 
brief  statement  of  the  objectives  of  American  education  for  the 
immediate  future  ;  and,  second,  an  outline  of  the  general  plans 
and  means  calculated  io  realize  these  objectives.  It  need  scarcely 
Le  remarked  that  this  program,  in  neither  of  its  -parts  is  a 
Qreation  out  of  hand  ;  it  is  rather,  for  the  most  part,  a  formula- 
tion of  the  objectives  that  the  most  advanced  practice  in 
American  education  have  already  more  or  less  clearly  and 
confidently  set  for  itself,  and  a  systematic  presentation  of  plans 
and  means  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  these  objectives.  Although  even  now  anticipated 
here  and  there,  both  in  objectives  and  in  plans  of  procedure  in 
both  these  respects  this  program  is  so  far  in  advance  of  'the 
conditions  that  now  determine  the  education  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  children  and  youth  as  to  merit  the  emphasis  of  the 
much  abused  teim,  reconstructive. 


A  General  Educational  Objective 

The  recent  demand  of  the  British  Labor  Party  for  a  program 
of  education  which  shall  (c  Bring  effectively  within  the  reach, 
not  only  of  every  bey  and  girl,  but  also  of  every  adult  citizen, 
all  the  training,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary,  technical 
and  scientific,  of  which  he  is  capable  »,  sets  an  educational 
olijective  none  too  advanced  for  America.  Indeed,  there  will  be 
tliose  to  claim  not  only  that  we  have  long  had  such  an  objective, 
but  that  we  are  realizing  it. 

The  mere  mention,  however,  of  the  scores  of  thousands  of 
tttally  illiterate  young  men  sent  overseas  to  fight  for  juistice  and 
intelligent  democracy,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  very  first 
steps,  even,  in  such  a  lofty  objective,  have  not  been  approximately 
realized  in  America  as  a  whole.  The  aontemplation  of  this 
evidence,  in  the  light  of  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  out  of  which  it  has  grown,  must  convince  anyone 
that  America  generally  has  never  serionsly  intended  that  all 
Americans  should  know  how  to  read  and  wTite  even  ,  which  is 
assuredly  the  first  slep  in  bringing  «  effectively  within  reach 

 all  the  training,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 

literary,  technical  and  scientific  »,  of  which  they  are  capable. 

We  have  long  deceived  ourselves  with  words  and  phrases 


about  <'  free,  pal;lic,  universal  education  ».  Up  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  barely  the  beginnings,  here  and  there,  of  such  an 
eflective  educational  program  as  these  terms  ought  to  im'ply. 
The  educational  task  immediately  before  us  is  to  make 
universally  real  the  ideals  which  we  have  long  boasted. 

First  of  all,  let  us  analyse  and  try  to  state  in  practical  terms 
certain  definite  objectives.  We  can  then  see  how  far  short  of 
these  objectives  we  are  now  falling,  and  what  measures  must 
be  taken  to  achieve  them. 

Three  Definite  Educational  Objectives 

There  are  three  minimum,  comprehensive  objectives,  Lhat 
American  public  education  should  at  once  set  for  itself  ;  these 
are  measui'ablv  distinct,  yet  intimately  related,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  the  processes  of  their  achievement.  They  are  : 
first,  essential  elementary  knowJedge,  training  and  discipline  ; 
second,  occupational  efficiency  ;  lliird,  civic  responsibility. 

Of  course,  an  indefinite  number  of  other  objectives  might 
be  added,  such  as  character,  culture,  health  and  physical  well- 
being.  Thev  are  omitted  here,  not  because  they  lack  fundamental 
importance,  but  because  they  are  inevitably  involved  in  the 
three  objectives  chosen  as  goals  toward  which  and  about  w^hich 
tu  direct  our  oducaiional  efforts.  Those  three  objectives  cannot 
be  attained  without  ihe  development  of  cliaracter  and  culture, 
without  due  attention  to  health  and  physical  well-being.  It  is 
equally  true  that,  character,  culture  and  health  cannot  be 
achieved  in  lavgo  measure  except  through  occupation  and  the 
discharge  of  civic  responsibility  ;  and  even  if  otherwise  achieved, 
of  what  significance  would  they  be  ? 

The  First  and  Most  Fundamental  Objective 

Essential  elementary  knowledge,  training  and  discipline 
should  be  undersiood  to  include  as  much  as  results  from  the 
successful  completion  of  the  full  elementary  school  course  in 
the  best  school  systems,  a  course  requiring,  as  a  rule,  eight 
years  of  regular  attendance,  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks  per  year. 

The  details  involved  in  such  a.  course  are  too  well  and 
generally  known  to  require  enumeration  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
recall  that  they  involve  not  merely  the  mastery  of  the  elementary 
tools  of  knowledge  and  communication,  the  three  R's,  but 
practical  use  of  these  tools  to  such  an  extent  that  their  use 
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LaS   .nH  f^'  /  '"^'"^  ^'^^"^        ^^^^^ly  the  ability  to 

ieadinf  1h  I    r'""  language,  but  the  habit  o* 

knowwir  rT".^  '"'"r"  S^"^"^  ^^'i  communicating 
Ivnowledge;  that  they  mvolve  such  facts  and  principles  of 
geography  history,  civics  and  elementary  science  as  the  fourteen- 
year-old  mind  is  able  to  grasp  ;  that  they  involve  some  traVnTng 
in  the  elements  of  art  production,  music,  drawing,  modeling  and 
0  art  appreciation  ;  that  they  involve  some  trai;iing  in  the  use 
of  tools,  physical  training  and  training  in  hygienic  knowledge'  ''" 
and  prac  ice  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  in/olve  much  rnorll 
training,  training  in  understanding  and  especially  in  responding 
to  rhf  ?rp  conduct  and  civic  duty  that  are  fundam-enUli 

to  the  liie  ol  the  family  and  the  community  'rf 
The  present  eight-year  elementary  school  course    as  it  is  ' 

of  n,^  li.  1  r  '^^TJ'-  ^^P'^^a^y  i"-  details,  of  the  first  objective 
"nf  n'Ji?'*^"''-  'I  merely  as  the  most  practical  brief 
and  generally  unaerstood  term  in  which  to  express  that 
objective  It  should  be  understood  to  be  inclusive,  no^t  exclus  ve 
of  any  m.provements  that  may  be  made  in  content,  in  meSod 

a  fec'linl^tTp'^        '^'^  ^^^^  ^^^ool  organization 

affecting  the  latter  years  of  the  typical  elementary  school  course. 

The  Second  and  Third  Educational  Objectives 

This  first  objective  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  the  other 
wo,  occupational  efficiency  and  civic  responsibility  ;  it  makes 
the  full  achievement  of  these  two  practicable.  Indeed  it  does 
more  than  that  ;  it  affords  direct  and  invaluable  preliminary 
licmmg  for  both  occupation  and  citizenship.  Such  training 
however,  can  never  go  beyond  the  preliminary  stage,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  limitations  of  time,  but  eLn  more  ceSS 
on  account  of  the  limitations  of  the  pupils.  Occupational 
elficiencv  and  rivif  responsibility  cannot  be  achieved  by  bovs 
ana  girls  before  reaching  fourteen  years  of  age 

Before  this  age,  and  even  at  this  age,  as  a  rule  they  lack 
the  necessary  maturity  of  mind  and  body.  Any  adequate  training 
fm;  occupational  efficiency  or  for  the  responsibilities  of 
at.zenship  must  follows  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school 
course,  at  least  in  Ihe  case  of  all  those  who  complete  that  course 
at  approximately  tnc  age  at  which  it  should  be  completed,  that 
IS  by  fourteen,  or  at  the  latest,  fifteen  years. 
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What  is  understood  by  the  objectives,  occupational  efficiency 
mrt  civfc  Jesponsibility,  may  best  be  outlined  in  connection  with 
h'presontX"  of  As  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Four  Necessary  Features  of  a  Program 
for   the    Realization    of    the    First  Objective 

A  oroo-ram  adequate  to  the  achievement  of  the  first  of  our 
■hret  obiective^'  must  involve  the  following  four  features  :  First, 
a  minimum  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  ;  second,  adequate 
faws  effStively  enforced,  compelling  regular  attendance 
roVhout  th'  school  year  of  all  children  over  a  certain  age, 
pre?  mbi^  seven,  until  the  elementary  course  is  completed  or 
fintU  a  "^ertain'age,  preferably  f  teen  -  ^^^^f^^^^^^f  ^^^^ 
effective  public  control  of  private  schools,  to  msuie  tne 
Slenance  therein  of  standards  equal  to  those  nia.n^au^^^^^  m 
nnhlir  schools  and  to  insure  the  regular  and  full  attendance  oi 
tSul  le^teved  therein  ;  fourth,  a  teaching  force  every 
Enber  of  which  has  a  general  education  at  least  equal  to  that 
S  oJSed  ?y  a  good  four-year  high  school  course,  and  pro  essional 
tiain^g  at  lefst  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a  good  two-yeai 

"^^The  'Te^e  Talement   of   these    simple   measures   fo.  the 
achievemeTof  our  first  educational  objective,  that  of  equipping 
e.tTcSld  wi  h  euch  .  essential  elementary  knowledge,  traxning 
Tnd  d^cipline  »  as  results  from   the   completion    of    the  ful 
Smentiv  school  course  as  now  provided  in  our  best  school 
SS;ms  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  intelligent  person 
5  th^  nec(^s  ty  of  their  adoption.  Yet,  simple  and  obviously 
necessary Ts  thev  are,  their  practical  and  earnest  applica  mn 
would  e^ect  the  most  immediate         startling  improve^eM  at 
the   very   foundations   of    our   pubhc   school   system.   At  a 
ccnservaUve  estimate,  this  improvement  would  average  or  tot^ 
not  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  justification  of  this 
estima  e  and  to  get  some  definite  conception  of  the  changes  that 
nusrat  once  resSlt  from  the  application  of  these  four  measures, 
St  us  examine  briefly  some  of  the  present  facts  and  conditions 
with  which  each  one  of  these  measures  would  have  to  deal. 

Length  of  the  present  school  year 

Using  a  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  the  minimjum  proposed 
by  tirprogram,  as  a  measure,  and  applying  this  measure  to 


piesent  conditions,  we  get  these  results.  In  five  states  only  Ne^ 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachussetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Conneafcu 
IS  this  minimum  standard  year  exceeded.  In  fifteen  states  fh 
average  length  of  the  school  year  is  less  than  twenty  eigh 
^veeks  ;  in  four  states,  less  than  twenty-five  weeks,  with  th, 
lovvest  maintainmg  its  schools  just  less  than  twenty-two  week' 

Ihe  above  figures  represent  state  averages.  The  reality  is  hot! 
rorti^.'n?  .T^'f -/i"^"  ^'■"^■^Se  appears.  The  schools  for  t 
portion  of  the  children  are  maintained  for  varying  periods  ir 
excess  of  the  average  ;  but  balancing  this  excess  are  the  school' 
for  other  children  which  are  maintained  for  periods  less  than  th 
average.  Citie.c:.  in  general,  the  country  over,  maintain  lonee 
school  years  than  do  country  dUstrictl.  For  example  in  S 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  as ^hJwn 
by  the  census  of  1910,  and  a  total  population  of  ovei  twenty 
millions,  only  seven,  and  these  including  less  than  one  twemh 
o  the  total  populaiton  of  the  fifty  cities,  maintain  a  scToll  je^^ 
of  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  ;  in  almost  two-thirds  of  the  452 
cities  with  pcypulations  between  10,000  and  100,000  schools  are 
mam  amed  annually  for  thirty-six  weeks  or  longed 

The  school  year  in  the  country  schools  of  many  states  and^ 
in  some  ccuntry  schools  of  most  sties,  is  notoriously  S  'omy 

yLT  eZ  thT?!?'^  '""""^  be' called  I 

year.  Even  the  thirty-six  week  school  year  here  nronosed  a^  «  i 

SX^f  ^^"^  -'^-^  tha^nH'the  TayV 

This  thirty-six  week  school  year  should  be  annlied  ns  « 
mimmum  standard,  to  every  individual  school,  sH    to  mak? 

annun^;    jl  P'^Zt'^"?.  ""^^^"^^  inst;uS??n 

annua.ly.   It  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  averages  un  to  tbi<; 

rmmmum  standard.  For  how  does  the  fact  thft  one\undred 
Z-f/  ^  forty-week  school  year  profit  twenty^ve 

o«ier  children  whose  school  year  is  lirndtid  to^twenty  weeks  ' 

nve  children  is  thirtv-six  weeks 

the  Unite^Jt-itt  tn^/h  ^      the^average  school  year  throughout 
Innii  °        proposed  minimum  of  thirty-six  weeks 

T^S       'T'""  f  lengthening  of  the  present  average  yel?  by 

wenty  per  cenf  '''''''''  "^"^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Full  advantage  not  taken  of  the  present  short  school  year 

But  even  our  short  school  years  are  not  used  to  the  fullest 
extent.  As  a  rule  it  is  true,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
that  those  states  maintaining  the  shorter  school  years  make  the 
more  meager  provision  for  the  utilization  of  such  schooling  as 
they  provide.  Of  such  states,  six  have  enacted  laws  requiring 
attendance,  by  children  within  the  established  «  school  age  »,  for 
sixteen  weeks  only  ;  three  others  require  only  twelve  weeks' 
attendance  ;  one  state  requires  attendance  three-fourths  of  the 
school  vear,  a  second  state  two-thirds,  and  a  third  state  one- 
half  the  school  year.  Only  twenty-eight  states  have  laws  re- 
quiiing  attendance  for  the  full  time  that  the  schools  are  in 
session. 

With  one  exception  all  states  have  at  last  enacted  somie  form 
of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  though  five  states  have  taken 
such  action  only  within  the  last  four  years.  In  several  states, 
however,  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  laws  is  scarcely  more 
than  nominal.  For  example,  in  five  states  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  are  subject  to  local  or  county  option.  In  most 
states  there  a,re  loopholes  in  the  law  ;  not  infrequently  these 
loopholes  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  law's  requirements. 
Following  are  typical  examples  of  such  loopholes,  called 
<(  exemptions  >--,  all  found  in  the  law  of  a  single  state.  These 
are  the  exemptions  :  (1)  those  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
g)-ade  ;  (2)  those  upon  whom  needy  members  of  the  family  are 
dependent  for  support  ;  (3)  those  whose  parents  or  guardians 
are  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  books  and  clothing,  unless 
the  same  are  otherwise  provided  ;  (4)  those  whose  services  are 
needed  for  farm  emergencies  ;  (5)  those  who  reside  more  than 
three  miles  fromi  school. 

The  number  of  years  during  which  attendance  is  required, 
at  least  nominally,  varies  by  states  from  four  to  ten.  In  sixteen 
states,  such  attendance  must  begin  at  seven  years  ;  in  thirty 
states,  at  eight  ;  and  in  one  state,  at  nine.  In  three  states,  the 
compulsory  period  ends  at  twelve  years  ;  in  eighteen  states,  at 
fourteen  ;  in  fifteen  states,  at  sixteen  ;  and  in  one  state,  at 
eighteen.  One  state  makes  attendance  compulsory  in  cities  from 
seven  to  sixteen,  but  in  country  districts,  only  from  seven  to 
tv.  elve.  In  most  states,  either  by  express  provision  of  the  law, 
or  by  custom,  children  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  course  are  exempt  from  further  attendance,  even  though 
the  specified  upper  age  limit  has  not  been  reached. 
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Voluntary  attendance,  both  below  and  above  the  compulsory 
period,  is  universally  permitted.  The  earliest  age  at  which 
children  are  admitted  to  the  elementary  grades,  not  including 
the  kindergarten,  is  usually  five  or  six  ;  and  as  a  rule,  from  six 
to  eight  there  is  nearly  as  large  a  percentage  of  voluntary 
attendants,  as  there  is  of  compulsory  attendants  in  the  years 
imanediately  following.  Hence,  including  about  two  years  of 
voluntary  attendance,  'preceding  the  compulsory  period,  the  full 
teiTU  of  school  attendance  contemplated  by  law  falls  below 
eight  years  in  only  three  states  ;  in  twenty-six  states,  it  amounts 
to  nine  or  ten  years.  Hence,  the  combined  years  in  which 
attendance  is  customary  and  nominally  required,  are  quite 
sufficient,  in  all  but  three  states,  for  the  dompletion  of  an  eight- 
year  eleniicntary  school  course  ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  states, 
the  school  year  is  a  year  only  by  extreme  courtesy,  and  in  all 
states  some  further  courtesy,  and  in  many  the  utmost  courtesy, 
must  be  exercised  to  characterize  attendance  as  compulsory. 

The  program  herewith  proposed  calls  for  attendance  through 
twelve  years,  if  we  add  the  customarily  voluntary  year  from  six 
to  seven.  Hence,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  years  only  in 
which  attendance  is  required,  the  proposed  program  increases 
by  three  or  foiur  years  this  period  as  it  is  now  more  or  less 
observed  in  most  states. 

The  proposed  substitution,  however,  of  real  years,  even  though 
of  but  thirty-six  five-day  weeks,  for  so-called  years,  and  the 
substitution  of  actual  attendance  for  more  or  less  nominal  at- 
tendance, provides  a  still  further,  and  in  many  states,  a  sfill 
greater  increase  in  schooling.  Indeed,  on  the  basis  of  four  years' 
continuation  school  attendance,  froam  fourteen  to  eighteen,  as 
hereinafter  explained,  the  'period  of  actual  attendance  as  provi:).ed 
in  this  program  for  all  children  is  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than 
ten  school  years  of  (hirty-six  weeks. 

No  effective  public  control  of  private  schools 

Universally,  school  attendance  laws  make  some  provision 
for  private  instruction,  either  in  the  home  or  in  private  schools, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  public  school  attendance  required.  In 
general,  such  private  instruction  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
in  extent  and  quahiy  to  that  provided  by  the  public  schools  ; 
but  in  most  states  the  laws  are  exceedingly  vague  on  this  point. 
Even  more  vague  are  they  in  providing  adequate  agencies  and 
means  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  children  instructed 
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ry  outside  are  receiving  instruction  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the 
i  public  schools.  Even  in  states  whei-e  the  laws  are  definite  and 
ij  explicit  concerning  both  these  matters,  their  actual  observance 
is  is  scarcely  even  nominal. 

J  In  no  state,  regardless  of  provisions  or  lack  of  provisions 
u  in  the  law,  is  there  any  adequate  knoweldge  in  the  possession  of 
}f  public  school  officials  or  of  any  other  public  officials,  concerning 
II  the  content  or  the  quality  of  instruction  given,  concerning  the 
ffi essential  conditions  surrounding  children  who  allege  private 
i  school  in.struction,  as  a  substitute  for  public  school  attendance 
li  irequii'ed  by  law.  * 

e  I      That  many  private  schools,  regardless  of  legal  i-equirements, 
habitually  make  little  or  no  use  of  the  national  language  as  a 
,  means  of  comtaunication  and  instruction  is  well  known.  That 
!i  in  many  private  schools  the  congestion  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
public  schools,  that  the  equipment,  the  hygienic  conditions,  the 
[education  and  professional  qualifications  of  teachers  employed 
,  therein,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
i  same  community,  are  facts  well  known  or  easily  discoverable. 
1  That  there  are  private  schools  offering  advantages  superior  to 
:  those  provided  by  the  public  schools  of  the  same  conmiunity  is 
likewise  a  well  k;iown  or  easily  discoverable  fact, 
j      By  no  mean.-;  do  I  contend  that  private  schools  on  the 
average  are  either  inferiOT  or  superior  to  the  public  schools  for 
which  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  ;  no  one  knows  enough  about 
j  private  schools  on  the  average  lo  make  any  such  contention. 
■I  do  contend  most  emphatically  that  after  considerable  study 
and  investigation  of  this  matter  extending  continuously  over 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  1  Irave  yet  to  learn,  not  of  a  single 
'  state,  but  of  a  single  city  or  school  district  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  a  private    school    might    not  teach 


*  For  the  most  thorough  study  ever  made  of  conditions 
obtaining  in  a  certain  type  of  private  schools,  see  the  Report  of 
the  Massachusselts  State  ComiTiission  on  Immigration  (1914). 
In  this  state  the  laws  are,  and  had  been  for  some  years  preceding 
the  Commission's  study,  sufficiently  definite  concerning  the  sta- 
tus 01  private  schools  ;  and  they  designate  explicitly  the  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  laws  on  this 
matter  are  enforced.  And  yet  in  that  state  there  was  found 
virtually  no  enfoi cement  of  law  affecting  the  operation  of  private 
schools. 
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nactically  what  it  pleased,  using  any  language  that  it  pleasec, 
niight  not  be  as  inferior  in  every  respect  as  its  patrons  wouL 
tolerate  and  still  be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  th 
legalized  public  school  instruction  locally  maintained  i 
I  contend  furUun,  and  it  seems  wholly  obvious,  that  th! 
content,  the  quality,  and  the  language  of  instruction,  in  even 
private  school  that  serves  as  a  substitute  for  a  legalized  publi 
sdiool,  are  matieis  of  concern  to  others  than  the  children  anc 
the  parents  of  children  attendant  thereat  ;  these  matters  ar, 
of  deepest  conce.n  to  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation 
And  any  worthy  educational  program  for  America  imist  mak 
adequate  and  etfecuve  provision  for  such  knowledge  and  control 
by  du  y  auihorized  officials,  of  all  instruction  that  serves  as  J 
substitute  for  the  legalized  instruction  of  the  public  schools  a 
A\dl  insure  m  that  substitute  instruction  the  essential  eguival'cnt 
m  content,  quality  and  language,  of  public  school  instruction  ' 

The  present  length  of  the  schooling  of  the  American  people 

roXT'^^  because  Of  the  short  school  year,  partly  because  onh 
partial  advantage  is  taken  even  of  ihls  short  year,  the  amoun 
of  schooling  that  we  \merica.ns  are  getting  is  startlingly  little 

^r.,rl"ff  ^""'^^  '^^^^  ^'""^''^  ■  That  is,  the  highes 

giade  that  we  coPxiplete,  on  the  average,  is  the  sixth 

At  the  extremely  slow  rate  of  'progress  that  statistics  disclose 
there  is  some  prospect  that  children  now  of  kindergarten  ag( 
^^-lll  emerge  from  our  public  schools  a  dozen  years  hence  as  near 
seventh  graders.  , 

The  above  averages  refer  to  the  qountry  as  a  whole  By 

tlf  ""'  -lu  v^!"^  '''''''  "^'^  ^""^  the  sixth  grade  clas^ 

arid  with  little  prospect  of  soon  attaining  that  class.  In  fifteer^ 
stages  the  average  of  our  schooling  is  falling  short  of  the  sixtl 
giade  ;  m  eight  states  we  leave  school  as  fifth  graders.  And  three 
slates  graduate  their  pupils  from  the  public  schools  as  thirc 
graders  ! 

J^^^'V^ai".  as  in  the  case  of  the  length  of  the  school  year 
arc  deaung  wuh  averages.  The  actual  facts  are  both  better 
and  worse  than  the  averages.  That  is,  some  children  leave  the 
public  schools  having  completed  both  elementarv  and  high  school 
ocurses  ;  but  balancing  these,  are  others  whJse  schooling  has 
fallen  short,  in  varving  degrees,  of  the  averages  indicated  above, 
lu  a  state  of  fourth  graders,  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  those 
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lumediately  affecled,  a  redeeming  thing  for  the  state,  that  one 
lundred  people  leave  school  as  high  school  graduates  ;  but  this 
act  does  not  educate  another  group  of  two  hundred  who  have 
lad  no  schooling  at  all.  Yet,  the  three  hundred  average  as  fourth 
graders. 

Cari'ving  into  effect  the  minimum  standards  herewith 
proposed  would  soon  raise  us  to  a  nation  of  tenth  graders.  Is  it 
possible  that  even  the  most  extreme  advocate  of  the  general 
Superiority  of  the  unsystematic  education  that  results  from 
(  practical  life  »,  would  think  that  ten  grades  of  systematic 
nstruction  woueld  prove  a  handicap  to  any  one  ? 

[Qualifications  of  teachers  in  american  elementary  public  schools 

We  are  a  nation  of  sixth  graders,  taught,  half  of  us  by 
tenth,  the  remainder  possibly  by  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade 
teachers.  No  adequate  data  are  available  from  which  to  calculate 
the  average  schooling  of  all  the  public  school  teachers  of  America. 
Such  figures  and  facts,  however,  as  are  at  hand  warrant  the 
.  conclusion  that  it  is  little  if  any  beyond  the  eleventh  grade,  or 
•third  year  of  the  high  school,  including  in  the  average  all 
professional  training. 

A  study  made  five  years  ago  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  "(1)  involving  267,000  rural  teaqhers,  indicates  that 
thf.  average  of  their  total  education  was  not  beyond  that  of  a 
tenth  grade  ;  that  is,  they  were  half  way  through  the  high  school. 
Four  in  every  hundred  of  them  had  less  than  an  elementary 
school  education  !  And  as  for  professional  preparation,  as 
nidicated  by  this  '^tudy,  —  well,  the  total  was  scarcely  enough  to 
go  arrmnd  to  make  an  appreciable  average.  The  study  warrants 
the    conclusion    that    fully    one-half   were    entirely  without 

I professional  preparation,  even  short  summer  courses. 
Commenting  on  the  conditions  revealed  by  this  study  of  the 
educational  and  piofessional  qualifications  of  rural  school 
teachers,  a  specialist  in  rural  education  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  remarks  :  »  In  some  states  there  is  no 
.  academic  standard  of  requirement  aside  from  ability  to  pass 
an  examination  before  a  local  county  superintendent  or  other 
supervising  official.  As  a  result  many  half-taught  young  people, 

(1)  See  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  49,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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with  little  or  nc  real  academic  attainments,  without  th( 
Slightest  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  country  life,  hold  place' 
m  the  schools  and  keep  down  the  standards  of  efficiency  ).  (i)  " 
In  the  cities  generally,  elementary  teachers  are  somewhai 
better  educated  and  have  considerably  more  professiona] 
training.  Yet  with  possibly  here  and  there  a  slight  exception 
not  sufficient,  ho\^'ever,  to  make  any  appreciable  impression  oii 
educational  averages,  the  highest  educational  qualifications  ever 
nominally  demanded  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  most 
advanced  cities,  are  measured  by  a  good  four-year  high  school 
course  and  two  years  of  professional  training,  just  the  minimnm 
standard  that  we  are  now  proposing  to  be  made  universal 

As  this  standard,  however,  has  been  comparatively  recently 
ser,  up  only  m  the  most  progressive  cities,  and  as  it  is  seldom 
rigidly  maintained,  in  most  city  school  systems  there  are  to  be 
tcund  many  teachers  whose  education  falls  far  below  this 
stciiiclRrcl. 

Allowing  for  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  it  is  extremely 
douhtful  that  the  average  education  of  the  whole  group  of 
elementary  teachers  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  exceeds  that  of 
a  four-year  high  school  course,  including  in  the  average  all 
professional  education  as  equivalent,  vear  for  year  to  high 
school  education.  '  '  ■  i 

Both  in  city  and  country,  there  are,  of  course,  brilliant' 
exceptions,  comparatively  few  but  many  in  the  aggregate 
teachers  who  are  thorough  scholars,  broadly  educated  and  with 
the  best  'professional  training.  Fortunate  are  the  pupils  who 
come  under  their  instruction.  But  just  as  truly,  both  in  city  and 
country,  there  are  many,  very  many  teachers,  who  are  utterly 
T  i^'^l  i  f^'^^^pared  with  the  most  meager  requirements  that 
should  be  tolerated,  teachers  who  have  not  even  the  remotest 
notion  of  what  prolessional  training  means.  And  the  misfortunes 
o  ftheir  poor  pupils  are  in  no  way  alleviated  by  the  advantagee 
teacher?'enjo7''^'^  children  instructed  by  exceptionally  educated 

It  is  no  hasty  and  exaggerated  statement,  merely  calculated 
to  make  a  sensation  ;   it  is   the  deliberate   and   conservative  f 
expression  of  an  undesirable  fact,  when  we  say  that    on  the  !| 


^xr  ^t^''"'!'^  Waldstein  Foght,  in  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His 
Work.  The  Maoimillan  Company,  1918. 
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average,  in  American  elementary  schools,  the  comparatively 
unedifcated  are  set  to  teach  the  slightly  less  educated  and  the 
ignorant.  Furthermore,  this  statement  is  just  cause  for  offense 
neither  to  elementary  teachers  as  a  class  nor  to  individuals. 

llow  much  education  has  America  the  right  tc  expect  anyone 
t'j  bring  to  his  task  at  five  hundred  sixty-three  doilars  per  year  ? 
This  was  the  average  annual  salary  income  of  all  pubUc  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States  in  1916.  But  this  average  includes 
all  high  school  as  well  as  elementary  salaries,  and  the  former 
are  invariably  considerably  higher  than  the  latter. 

How  low  individual  salaries  go  is  not  revealed  by  any  records 
at  hand  ;  we  should  blush  to  publish  them  were  they  available. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  know  that  the  average  salaries,  both 
elementary  and  high,  for  certain  whole  states  in  1916,  were  as 
lew  as  294  dollars,  264  dollars  and  2o4  dollars  !  And  in  no  state 
did  the  average  reach  1000  dollars.  These  are  the  facts,  if  any, 
that  shoald  offend.  They  are  an  offense,  first  of  all,  to  American 
childhood  and  youth  ! 

In  the  program  of  American  education  that  we  are  here 
outlining,  the  minimum  educational  requirement  'proposed,  not 
as  an  average,  but  for  every  teacher,  is  that  of  a  good  four-year 
high  school  course  followed  by  a  two  years'  course  of  professional 
training.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  intelhgent  and  loyal 
American  can  soberly  maintain  that  this  standard  is  too  high, 
that  any  less  education  is  sufficient  for  the  teachers  of  American 
children  ?  Yet  the  actual  attainment  of  this  standard  throughout 
America  would  result  in  an  advancement  of  at  least  thirty 
percent  in  the  present  educational  average. 

But  we  may  as  well  recognize  at  once  and  frankly  admit 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  even  securing  at  present  wages,  any 
considerable  fraction  of  the  required  number  of  teachers  who 
possess  these  higher  qualifications.  Indeed,  present  salaries  are 
rapidly  proving  inadequate  to  hold  those  now  in  the  service. 
Cspable  American  women  are  constantly  finding  new  and  varied 
fields  demanding  many  workers,  fields  in  which  they  can 
express  those  desires  for  service  which  characterize  the  best 
teachers,  fields  in  which  the  workers  are  paid  at  least  a  living 

wage.  , 
Let  as  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  general 
increases  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  per  year  —  favorite 
amounts  —  or  even  increases  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
dollars  per  year  —  rare  sums  —  will  attract  and  hold  a  sufficient 
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number  of  teachers  cfualified  as  required.  Let  us  acknowledge  ihe 
truth,  that  average  salaries  must  be  increased  by  at  least  eight 
hundred  dollars,  that  is,  raised  to  two  and  one-half  times  their 
present  level,  if  it  is  to  be  made  worth  while  for  capable  women, 
and  perhaps  cccasionally  a  man  of  fair  capacity,  to  make  the 
very  modest  educational  preparation  proposed  and  then  to  devote 
themselves  contentedly  and  loyally  to  the  profession  ! 

Simultaneous  pursuit  cf  the  second 
and  third  objectives 

The  definite  pursuit  of  our  second  and  third  objectives, 
occupational  efficiency  and  civic  responsibility,  should  be 
simultanecus  and  shoiuld  immediately  follow  the' attaiinment  of 
the  first  objective.  This  does  not  mean,  let  us  remark  par- 
enthetically, that  every  boy  should  begin  the  learning  of  a  trade 
immediately  uipoiL  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school 
course  ;  the  boy  v,-ho  goes  on  to  the  high  school,  to  college  and 
eventually  to  a  professional  school,  should  be  considered  to  enter 
just  as  definitely  on  the  preparation  for  an  occupation  when  he 
begins  his  high  school  course,  as  does  the  boy  enters  a  trade 
school  or  a  shop  as  an  apprentice.  The  main  difference  is  that 
of  time  required  to  reach  the  goal  of  occupational  fitness. 

Instruction  designed  to  prepare  for  occupational  efficiency 
and  civic  resiponsibility  should  cover  a  minimum  period  of  four 
yeai-s,  or  until  the  eighteenth  birthday  Is  reached,  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  with  an  additional  year  for  boys.  This  instruction 
should  be  maintained  by  law,  and  attendance  thereon  should 
be  required  of  all  youth  concerned. 

Two  Types  of  Secondary  Schools  Required  : 
Full-Time  and  Continuation 

For  the  giving  of  this  Instruction,  two  general  types  of 
schools  should  be  maintained,  each  suited  to  the  needs  and 
choices  of  the  youth  who  are  to  attend.  First,  there  should  be 
full-time  schools  for  those  who  can  devote  their  time  chiefly  to 
systematic  study  ;  and,  second,  there  should  be  part-time,  or 
continuation  schools,  for  those  who  are  compelled,  or  who  choose, 
to  devote  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  work. 

The  first  type  of  schools  would  include  the  high  schools  of 
all  kinds,  —  »  academic  )>,  coniniiercial,  technical,  trade  and 
agricultural  schools,  —  indeed  any  full-time  school  of  secondary 
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grade.  Such  schools  should  be  sufficient  in  number,  variety  and 
accessibility,  to  'provide  four  years  of  high  —  grade  instruction 
for  all  youth  desiring  to  attend. 

The  second  type  of  schools.,  for  those  who  are  to  devote  only 
a  minor  part  of  their  tini©  to  schooling,  .should  be  flexible  in 
tlieir  organization,  adapted  to  the  essential  conditions  of 
employment.  Two  conditions,  however,  should  be  sti^lctly 
maintained  by  these  schools  :  their  hours  of  instruction,  for  a 
jgiven  pupil,  should  not  be  less  than  eight  per  weelc,  forty-eight 
weeks  in  the  year  ;  and  these  hours  should  be  favorable,  not 
'following  a  day's  work,  nor  in  addition  to  the  normal  working 
hours  of  a  week.  In  a  word,  the  school  hours,  favorably  arranged 
!for  study,  should  be  included  within,  the  normal  weekly  working 
hours. 

I  AVithin  the  above  essential  limitations,  there  should  be 
flexibility  in  the  arrangement  of  hours  for  the  given  pupil  ;  as 
a  rule,  however,  it  would  probably  be  found  advisable  to 
1  schedule  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  four  hours  in  suc- 
I cession.  In  the  country,  quite  likely  it  would  often  be  found  best 
Ito  concentrate  the  year's  instruction  into  three  winter  months,, 
when  schooling,  not  v/ork,  was  made  the  chief  concern  of  the 
pupils. 

Whatever  the  detailed  arrangement  of  hours,  continuation 
school  courses  sho"jld  cover  four  years  of  progressively  graded 
work.  The  work  should  be  chiefly  adapted  to  the  two  ends  to 
be  attained  ;  it  should  be  civic  and  vocational  ,not  narrowly, 
but  characteristically.  These  courses  would  necessarily  include 
such  «  liberal  »  studies  as  history,  literature,  geography,  and 
scniething  of  mathematics  ;  and  the  sciences  would  be  given 
much  attention.  In  their  vocational  bearing,  the  courses  should 
be  adapted  to  ihe  interest  of  the  pupils  Immediately  to  be  sei"ved, 
having  regard  not  merely  for  the  occupations  in  which  the 
P'upils  might  be  actually  engaged,  but  also  their  'possible  future 
occupations.  For  girls,  instruction  in  household  arts  and 
eoonomy  should  always  receive  prominent  place. 

While  all  youth,  after  completing  the  elementary  school 
curse,  or  leaving  it  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  be  recjuired 
by  law  to  attend  regularly  some  type  of  secondary  school  using 
this  term  to  include  all  schools  just  described-transfers  between 
ccritinuation  schools  and  full-time  schools  should  be  easy,  indeed 
almost  automatic,  governed  by  the  condition  of  employment  or 
non-employment  of  the  pupil. 
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In  ihe  entire  secondary  school  system,  there  should  b 
maintained  standards  of  educational  and  professional  qualifica 
tions  of  teachers  adequate  to  the  work  to  be  carried  on  Th 
minimum  qualifications  of  teachers  in  continuation  school 
should  be  no  less  than  those  of  teachers  in  full-time  schools 
Four  years  of  study  of  college  grade,  or  in  the  case  of  technica 
or  vocational  teachers,  its  equivalent  in  intelligent  experience 
should  be  the  mlinimum  requirement  of  educational  qualificatioi 
tor  all  teachers  in  schools  of  seqondary  grade. 

National  civic  institutes  '^1 
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The  training  of  young  men  for  civic  responsibihty  am 
vocational  efficiency  should  culminate  in  a  full  twelvemontl 
year  of  instruction,  discipline  and  training,  to  be  carried  oi 
directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  government. 

For  this  year  of  training,  all  male  youth  of  the  land  shouU 
be  mobilized  by  a  complete  draft  carried  out  by  the  Wai 
Department,  only  those  seriously  crippled  physically  and  th( 
mentally  incompetent  being  rejected  as  unfit;  for  one  of  th( 
fundamental  aims  of  this  course  of  training  should  be  to  make  fit 

Some  option  should  be  allowed  the  individual  concerned  ai 
to  ihe  age  at  which  he  should  enter  upon  this  year  of  stricth 
compulsory  training.  He  should  not  be  allowed,  for  example, 
to  begin  it  before  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  si>  res 
months  ;  and  he  should  be  required  to  begin  it  before  passing 
his  twentieth  birthday.  This  option  would  permit  most  boys  in 
high^  schools  to  complete  their  courses  before  entering  on  this 
year's  training  ;  it  would  also  permit  those  going  to  college  tc 
precede  thair  college  work  with  this  year  of  training. 

Of  course  there  should  be  a  fixed  date,  or  dates,  on  which 
the  year's  training  m^ust  begin.  Probably  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  fix  at  least  two  dates,  as  July  first,  and  January 
first,  or  August  first,  and  February  first,  for  the  beginning  of 
aourses.  This  would  give  a  certain  degree  of  stability  and 
continuity  to  the  organization  of  the  institution  which  mightj 
prove  advantageous  ;  it  would  enlarge,  for  the  individual  student,^  of 
the  possibilities  of  e.djusting  to  his  particular  advantage  the  |,( 
time  of  his  attendance  ;  but  perhaps  most  important  of  all/J  oi 
two  dates  of  opening  and  closing  courses,  rather  than  one, 
would  minimize  certain  difficulties  of  adjustment  that  would 
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necessarily  attend  the  withdrawal  at  one  time  of  a  million  men 
from  the  normal  occupations  and  life  of  the  country,  and  the 
return  thereto  of  a  like  number. 

Whether  a  modest  or  nominal  wage  should  be  paid  the  young- 
men  in  training  is  a  debatable  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
entire  expense  of  the  undertaking,  including  the  maintenance, 
necessary  personal  equipment  and  transportation  of  those  in 
attendance  should  be  borne  by  the  government.  And  adequate 
maintenance  allowances  should  be  granted  dependents  of 
students  in  training. 

For  this  year  of  instruction,  permanent  centers  should  be 
established  throughout  the  country.  The  cantonments  that  have 
pioved  best  adapted  for  military  training  suggest  themselves  as 
m^cst  suitable.  Of  course,  these  should  be  gradually  rebuilt  with 
permanent  but  plain  structures,  adapted  both  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  student-body  and  to  the  wide  range  of  instruction  shordd 
be  given. 

While  the  whole  purpose  of  this  year  of  government  control 
and  direction  should  be  educational,  in  the  broadest  sense,  every 
student  would  be  required  to  devote  one-third  to  one-half  of  his 
time  to  exercises  for  physical  development  and  to  military 
training.  The  remaining  half  or  two-thirds  of  his  time  would  be 
devoted  to  such  courses  of  study  as  he  might  select,  the  widest 
range  of  choice  being  provided. 

The  curricula  of  these  centers  of  training  for  civic 
responsibility,  which  might  well  be  called  National  Civic 
Institutes,  should  be  prepared  jointly  by  the  Educational  and 
War  Departments  of  the  government,  the  latter  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  military  and  physical  training  part  of  the 
cuiricula,  the  former  for  the  non-military  subjects  and  courses 
of  instruction.  The  curricula  should  embrace,  besides  a  thorough 
course  in  physical  development  and  military  training,  every 
suhject  of  instpuotion,  literary,  scientific,  technical,  artistic, 
every  «  cultural  >'  and  «  practical  »  subject,  that  any  youth  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  might  wish  to  pursue. 

At  the  present  time  and  probably  for  some  years  to  come, 
the  annual  enrolments  in  these  institutes  would  include  scores 
of  thousands  of  illiterates  and  near-illiterates,  a  part  of  whose 
ncn-miiitary  instruction  would  have  for  its  aim  the  achievement 
of  our  first  and  most  fundamental  educational  objective. 

The  corps  of  instructors  and  the  equipment  of  these  institutes 
should   be   ample   and   of  the   highest   grade.  In  all  respects 
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iiJblruction,  training  and  discipline  should  be  thorough  and, 
intensive,  the  non-military  not  less  so  than  the  military. 

The   immediate   control   of  the   student   body  should  be^ 
exercised  by  a  military  staff  under  the  War  Department.  So, 
also,  should  the  military  instruction  and  physical  development, 
be  carried  out  by  the  military  staff  ;  the  instruction  in  non- 
military  subjects,  however,  should  be  under  the  direction  and: 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education.  It  should  not  be  . 
difhculi  to  work  out  a  plan  of  harmonious  co-operation  between . 
the  two  departments,  both  working  toward  the  .same  general 
end.  Present  experiences  in  carrying  out  a  broad  educational 
program  in  the  .\.  E.  F.  should  yield  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  formulation  of  permanent  plans. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  year  of  intensive  training  for  all 
the  male  outb  of  the  country  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  poini  themi  out  even  briefly.  These  advantages  are 
equally  great  for  the  nation  and  for  the'individuals  immediately 
concerned. 

The  nation  add;:  to  its  resources  annually  a,  million  men,  . 
trained  not  simply  in  strictly  military  affairs,  but  equally  in 
civic  knowledge  and  ideals,  and  in  all  the  multitude  of  arts  and 
industries  that  make  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  peace, 
and  that  have  been  found,  most  of  them,  indispensable  in  time 
of  war. 

These  institutes  filled  with  a  million  young  men,  taken  at 
the  most  permanently  impressionable  period  in  their  lives,  should 
easily  'prove  to  be  the  most  prolific  institutions  in  the  world 
for  the  development  of  human  resources.  They  should  serve  not 
only  to  develop  and  to  specialize  normal  talents,  but  to  discover  ■ 
and  to  cultivate  rare  talents  that  might  otherwise  lie  dormant. 

The  advantage  to  the  individuals  concerned  would  be  no 
less  than  to  the  nation.  In  no  sense  would  this  year  be  a  year 
cut  of  the  life  of  each  one,  a  year  simply  donated  to  the  service 
of  the  nation,  or  to  preparation  for  such  service.  Quite  the 
contrary  ;  this  year,  considered  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual's  advantage,  would  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable 
year  in  the  life  of  every  young  man.  Think  what  such  a  year 
W(>uld  mean  to  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  youth  who  have  . 
never  gone  beyond  the  elementary  school  course,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  have  never  even  completed  that,  tens  of  thousands  of 
whom  have  never  had  any  schooling  whatever,  very  few  of 
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V'hom  have  acquired  oi"  are  in  the  way  to  acquire  any  adequate 
training  for  an  occupation  wortliy  of  their  natural  capacities  ! 

The  more  favored  hundred  thousand  or  less,  who  have  conir 
pleted  a  high  school  course,  and  the  much  smaller  number  of 
these  who  are  going  on  to  college  or  other  higher  school,  would 
find  this  a  most  'profitable  year.  It  woiuld  be  a  fitting  culmination 
of  :he  eduqation  of  those  whose  schooling  would  otherwise 
terminate  with  the  high  school  ;  while  those  planning  to  go  on 
to  college  would  find  this  year  more  than  an  equivalent 
sr-holastically  for  the  usual  first  year  of  the  college  course,  and 
of  inestimable  disciplinary  value  in  preparation  for  the  following 
college  years.  What  would  result  for  the  present  freshman  year 
of  the  colleges,  it  is  easy  to  predict.  But  who  could  regret  the 
si^f  pression  of  a  year  of  work  of  inferior  secondary  school  grade, 
that  scholastic  tradition  and  inertia  still  maintains  in  otherwise 
respectable  collegiate  institutions  ? 

And  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  this  year  of 
training  for  civic  responsibility  would  be  found  in  the  health 
■and  vigor  resiulting  from  living  largely  in  the  open  air,  from 
abundant  physical  exercice,  from  ample  and  wholesome  food, 
from  skilful  medical,  surgical,  dental  and  optical  attention 
for  the  removal  ov  alleviation  of  physical  and  sense  defects, 
and  from,  observing  generally  sound  principles  and  rules  of 
hygiene.  A  wholesale  demonstration  of  these  advantages  has 
recently  been  experienced  by  the  four  million  young  mien  who 
volunteered,  or  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  drafted  into 
the  American  army.  And  these  results,  obvious  and  almost  as 
delightful  to  the  observer  as  to  the  subject,  have  been,  and  will 
•continue  to  be,  exhibited  throughout  America  with  the  return 
of  these  millions  of  robust  and  ruddy  young  men  from 
cantonments  and  overseas  service. 

But  even  greater  than  all  the  specific  advantages,  both  for 
the  nation  and  for  the  individual,  that  have  thus  far  been 
■suggested,  would  be  the  influences  and  eft"ects  growing  out  of 
the  intimate  associations  of  youth  at  the  most  impressionable 
age  ;  of  yoiuth  coming  from  every  conce'ivable  rank  and  condition 
■of  society,  bringing  together  the  greatest  variety  of  experience 
■of  life,  of  la])Or,  of  responsibility,  and  of  freedom^  from 
responsibility;  bringing  together  every  conceivable  point  of 
view  and  outlook,  all  the  prejudices,  the  visions  and  noble 
aspiration  characteristic  of  their  years.  Here  indeed  would  be  a 
pi'actical  school  of  democracy  worthy  the  name.  —  a  school  in 
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which    the    fundamental    lessons    of    democracy    would  be 

Additional  suppiementary  and  higher  educational 
opportunities  to  be  provided 

This  year  of  universal   training    for    civic  responsibility, 
includmg  also  training  for  occupational  efficiency    and  even 
where  necessary,  instruction  in  essential  elementary  knowledge 
which  IS  normally  the  special  function  of  the  elementary  school 
completes    the    proposed    program    for    the   advancement  of 
American  public  education,  so  far  as  this  program,  is  to  be 
requirea  and  universal.  Beyond,  however,  and  in  addition  to 
this  required  program,  there    should    be   provided    at  public 
expense  and  under  'public  control,  supplementing  the  provisions 
of  private  and  semi-public  agencies,  all  the  varied  and  ample 
educational  opportunities  required  to  «  bring  effectively  within 
the  reach  not  only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also  of  every  adult 
citizen,  all  the  training,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary 
technical  and  scientific,  of  which  he  is  capable  » 

To  this  end  State  Universities,  affording  not  only  instruc- 
tion of  collegiate  grade,  but  the  widest  range  of  advanced  pro- 
fessional instruction,  should  be  fostered.  Already  a  few  of  these 

r.HfnHonf  yfP'-^-S^"V^,«^^«  types  of  the  highest  educational 
ustitutions  m  the  world;  but  many  are  weak  relatively 
comparable  in  their  weakness  to  the  many  mediocre  and  poor 
schools  of  seconaary  and  elementary  grade.  Relatively,  our 
whole  system  of  State  Universities  needs  strengthening  and 
developing  almost  as  much  as  does  our  system  of  lower  schools 
Only  greatly  improved  State  Universities  will  be  worthy  to  conl 
tmue  the  work  of  the  lower  schools,  strengthened  and  developed 
as  proposed  by  this  program. 

Crowning  our  whole  system  of  public  education,  there 
should  be  estabhshed  immediately  at  Washington  the  long-pro- 
jected but  never-reahzed  National  University,  an  institution 
y.hich  should  deliberately  aim  at  the  o^utset  and  continuously 
to  express  the  most  advanced  thought,  to  afford  the  richest,  most 
advanced  and  varied  opportunities  for  study  —  wholly  beyond 
college  grade  —  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  Much  of  the 
immeasurable  wealth  of  the  resources  of  the  departments  of 
gcvernment,  under  proper  restrictions,  of  course,  should  be 
available  as  laboratory  material.  All  the  results  of  the  work  of 
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this  institution  should  be  made  freely  available  to  governments 
and  to  individual  citizens. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying,  that  such  a  National  Uni- 
versity should  be  entirely  supiported,  and  amply  supported,  at 
the  expense  of  the  national  government.  That  expense  would 
undoubtedly  be  large  and  constantly  increasing  ;  and  so  would 
the  service  that  the  institution  would  render.  In  a  complete 
scheme  of  public  education,  such  a  high  grade  institution  is 
scarcely  less  essential  than  is  the  primary  school  ;  both  are 
sdmply  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  pupils  or 
scholars  that  they  serve  ;  both  serve  and  strengthen  the  nation. 

A  deplorable  burden  of  adult  illiteracy 
to  be  removed 

But  while  this  program  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  complete,  at  least  in  outline,  to  meet  normial 
conditions,  that  is,  to  provide  for  the  systematic  and  continuous 
instruction  of  all  children  and  youth  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  it  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  all  present 
conditions.  America  is  now  bearing  the  burden  of  a  deplorable 
legacy  left  by  our  present  inadequate  educational  program,  the 
legacy  of  several  millions  of  citizens  or  residents,  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  normal  elementary  school  age,  a  large  portion 
of  them  even  beyond  the  age  herein  proposed  for  universal 
training  for  civic  responsibility,  v>?ithout  achieving  our  first 
educational  objective,  even  in  its  minimum  terms,  though  some 

,  of  them  have  acquired  a  measure  of  the  second  and  possibly  a 
few  even  of  the  third  objective. 

I  refer  to  oui-  vast  numbers  of  illiterates,  wholly  unschooled. 
One  class  of  these  illiterates  neither  speak,  read,  write  nor 

.  understand  our  language  in  any  form  ;  many  of  them,  have 
no  reading  or  writing  knowledge  of  any  language.  This  class 
of  illiterates  is  made  up  chiefly  of  our  foreign  born,  to  only  a 
slight  extent  of  the  American  born  children  of  the  foreign  boi'n. 
But  there  is  a  second  large  class  of  illiterates,  native  born  and 
the  children  of  native  born  Americans,  both  white  and  colored  ; 
this  class  of  illiterates  speak .  and  understand  the  English 
language,  so  far  as  they  use  any  language,  but  they  can  neither 
read  it  nor  write  it. 

Accurate  and  up-to-date  figures  analyzing  in  detail  this 
problem  of  illiteracy  are  not  available,  but  something  of  its 
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baSd' o"rf 'th?1  TT'""^'^^  suggested  hy  the  following  fac 
fidsed  on  the  federal  census  of  1910.  Unfortunately  there  is  r 
ground  for  thinking  that  a  census  today  would  r  vea^  mo' 
favorable  conditions  ;  rather  the  contrary  must  he  expected  ' 
There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  that  does  not  numbfl 
several  thousands  of  illiterates  over  ten  years  of  a<^e  On"nov 
s  a  es  had  less  than  ten  thousand  each  in  1910  erg5.teenltat 

hous'rd  °e"  h"^^''  '"^^  o.;er  !wo  hundr 

housand  each  ;  five,  over  three  hundred  thousand  each  ■  an 
o.e  over  four  hundred  thousand.  The  total  number  of  illitera 
over  ten  years  of  age,  five  and  one-half  millions  exceeded  by 
Sp'      1  populations  of  one-'third  of  all  L 

fe  ates  :  Arizona,  i>elaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Maine  Montan 
Nevada   New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Nor  h  Dakota  Ore^o 
I  hode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont  and  WvoiSin 
Over  two  and  one-quarter  millions  of  these  illiterates 
of  voting  age. 

<rrnZ'  l^nV'^"'  °f  .-^Massachusetts,  boasting  a  score  of  hlg 

grade  colleges  and  universities,   there  were  in  1915    118  30 

S       •       '        "'^""^  a  ^^'^-^  Of  a  million,  or  mor 

tlian  eleven  per  cent  of  the  'population  of  Ma'^sachusetts  th 
door  of  intelligent  American  citizenship  is  tightfy  closed 

In  seven  states  there  are  over  two  hundred  illiterates  h 
every  thousand  of  population  In  one-third  of  all  the  states 
there  are  over  one  hundred  illiterates  in  each  thousand  In  onb' 
SIX  states  arc,  there  fewer  than  twenty-five  illiterates  xye 
rn1lHte,?t  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  are  seven^ty! 
seven  illiterates  m  every  thousand  inhabitants  over  ten  years  old 
Were  the  standard  of  literacy  to  be  made  the  ability  to  reac 

fhcuth?s"?o^''^f^'^"^  intelligently,  and  to  express  one' 
thcughts  fairly  clearly  in  writing,  the  above  numbers  o 
iinln,  'I  ^"."^^'^tes  as  entered  in  the  census  records  wo'uk 
undoubtedly  be  mcreased  at  least  two  -  or  three  -  fold  Or 
inu  nasis,  the  war  Department  records  show  that  of  1  552  25( 
jner.  examined  in  the  draft  army,  ;186,196,  or  practically  one 
tcurth,  were  illiterate.  ^ 

While  the  largest  proportion  of  illiterates  is  found  amons 
oui  colored  races  -  Negro,  Indian  and  Chinese  -  the  largesi 
huTt^/lTh  T^'*''  "^I!^  illiterates  are  by  no  means 

]Z  J  fh  ^''^  ^Z*^'-"  and  the  children  of  the  foreign  born, 

indeed  the  children  of  the  white  foreign-bom  produce  less  than 
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thirty  percent  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  that  is  produced  by  the 
children  of  the  white  native-born. 

This  problem  of  adult  Illiteracy,  so  enormous  in  its  propor- 
tions, we  owe  to  the  weakness  ai:d  inadequacy  of  our  present 
educational  system,  or  systems,  which  have  fallen  far  short  of 
achieving  our  first  educational  objective,  the  simplest  essentials 
of  elementaiw  knov.iedge,  and  have  completely  failed  to  make 
even  a  serious  and  comprehensive  attempt  to  achieve  this 
objective  in  the  case  oc  the  great  amiiei  of  adult  illiterate 
im.migrants  that  were  annually  invading  America  before 
the  war. 

In  many  cities  and  in  the  country  districts  of  a  few  southern 
states,  commendable  beginnings  have  been  miade  in  the  education 
of  adult  illiterates.  But  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  if  America  really  intends  to  be  a  fully  literate  nation, 
all  that  has  been  achieved  thus  far  is  almost  insignifiant. 

Ojr  adult  illiterates  present  a  special  problem,  demanding 
specially  organized  schools,  in  charge  of  specially  qualified 
teachers,  provided  with  specially  prepared  text-books,  and 
employing  special  methods,  all  differing  from  the  primary 
school  for  children  as  radically  as  the  high  school,  or  even 
ccUege,  differs  from  the  primary  school.  And  such  schools  must 
be  maintained  not  for  a  few  evenings  per  week,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  winter  months,  but  throughout  the  year.  And 
the  hours  of  instruction  to  be  really  effective,  must  not  be 
limited  to  evening  hours,  after  the  long  day's  work,  but  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  taken  out  of  the  normal  working  day.  For  the  task 
of  learning  to  read  and  write  —  and  in  many  cases  to  think 
arid  speak  in  a  foreign  language  —  is  no  easy  one  for  most 
adult  Illiterates  ;  it  required  far  closer  application  and  quickly 
leads  to  greater  fatigue,  than  does  the  routine  work  to  which 
these  people  are  accustomed. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  great  progress  may  be  made  in 
the  solution  of  this  adult  illiterate  problem  purely  on  the 
voluntary  basis  of  instruction  ;  for  a  considerable  proportion 
ef  adult  illiterates  are  desirous  of  removing  their  handicaps,  of 
which  they  are  more  less  conscious.  But  even  an  approximation 
to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  expected  only 
through  effective  legislation  that  will  i^equire  adult  illiterates, 
within  certain  ages,  at  least,  and  probably  also  employers  of 
such  illiterates,  to  cooperate,  with  each  other  and  with  school, 
authorities,  in  the  removal  of  illiteracy. 
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So  1  ong  as  America  is  subject  to  large  tides  of  annual  Mi} 
iannigration,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  large  problem  of  adult !  li 
elementary  education.  But  when  we  have  caught  up'  on  the  i  f 
arreai-s  of  the  problem,  as  it  now  confronts  us,  it  will  be  greatly 
reduced  in  its  proportions. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  remarked  here  that  the  importance  of 
making  literate  those  who  are  illiterate,  is  by  no  means 
measured  by  the  technicial  advantages,  great  as  these  are,  of 
literacy  over  illileracy.  Literacy  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  of 
any  high  grade  of  occupational  efficiency.  Moreover,  and  still 
more  important,  literacy,  in  the  English  language,  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  intelligent  and  reliable  American  citizenship,  to  the 
assumption  of  that  share  of  civic  responsibility  that  every  one 
should  bear,  (whi  is  boi'n),  or  who  comes  to  share  America's 
protection  and  opportunities.  i 

Indeed,  the  most  compelling    reasons   for    attacking    with  j 
determination,  and  on  an  adequate  scale,  this  gigantic  problem  i 
of  adult  illiterate  education,  are  not  found  in  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  tc  the  illiterate  made  literate,  but  in  the  i 
absolute  essentials  of  a  safe  and  progressive  democracy.  ! 

Let  no  one  delude  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  winning 
of  the  war  ended  the  struggle  for  a  safe  and  enlightened 
democracy  in  Air.erica  We  are  not  beyond  the  first  stages  of 
that  struggle.  It  is  bound  to  continue.  Whether  it  continues  with 
bloodshed  or  takes  less  frightful  forms,  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  promptness  and  adequacy  with  which  we  attack  our 
Amcricani?,ation  pi-oblem,  —  the  problem  of  teaching  both 
foreign  and  nalive-boi'n  residents  of  America,  the  spoken  and 
written  use  of  one  common  language,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
understand  one  another,  that  we  may  all  grasp  certain 
fundamental  truths  and  hold  clearly  before  us  certain  great  j 
ideals.  —  that  we  may  act  in  harmony  and  not  in  antagonism,  j 

Is  This  Comprehensive  Educational  Program  Practicable  ? 

Is  this  vast  educational  program  practicable  ?  Indeed  it  is. 
Its  execution  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  if  only  the  American  j 
people  decide  that  it  is  worth  while  and  that  it  shall  be  carried  i 
out.  It  is  simplicity  itself  compared  with  the  colossal  Avar 
program.  It  is  the  next  step  in  the  campaign  for  enlightened 
democracy.  Even  now  thousands  of  American  children  and 
youth  are  enjoying  at  public  expense  all  the  advantages  that 
this  program  would  afford  them  ;  but  millions  of  others,  just 
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as  worthy,  and  as  educationally  needy,  are  enjoying  no  such 
advantages.  This  is  a  democratic  program,  a  'program  of 
equalization,  a  program  for  bringing  to  the  many  those 
advantages  that  only  the  select  few  now  enjoy.  It  is  a  program 
fcr  the  development  of  all,  not  merely  a  small  part,  of  the 
I  nation's  human  resources. 

'       But  the  cost  if  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  tremendous  ?  No,  it  would 
be  almost  insignificant  compared  with  the  cost  of  war.  And 
there  is  this  diiffeience  that  should  never  be  forgotten.  The  cost 
of  war  is  the  cost  of  destruction  ;  there  is  no  guaranteed  return  ; 
indeed  the  total  cost  may  exceed  many-fold  the  original  invest- 
'  ment.  While  the  cost  of  education  is  returned  many-fold,  even 
!  in  kind,  in  wealth  producing  capacity  to  make  the  investing 
■  notion  materially  prosperous  ;  but  even  greater  is  the  return 
in    intelligence,"  in    public    spirit    and    civic  responsibility. 
1  Investment  in  the  education  of  her  children  and  youth,  of  her 
I  whole  peo'ple,  is  the  most  gilt-edged  investment  that  any  state 
i  can  make  ;   unlike   ail    other   investments,    it    combines  the 
'  gieatest  safety  with  the  largest  rate  of  return.  * 

Estimated  Cost  of  the  Program 

I 

[  But  while  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  educational  program 
I  would  be  small  compared  with  tHe  costs  of  war,  or  with  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  it,  the  cost  would  be  large 
compared  with  present  expenditures  for  education.  The  total 
annual  cost  for  maintenance  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States,  in  schools  of  elementary  and  high  school  grade,  —  this 
is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings  —  is  now  approximately 
$  G50,000,'u00.  To  cariy  out  the  program' here  outlined  would  prcb- 

;  ably  cost  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  as  much, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  National  Civic  Institutes, 
which  would  be  an  entirely  new  feature,  and  alone  would 
probably  cost  at  least  $  500,000,000  annually.  Two  and  one- 
half  billions  of  dollars  is  a  large  sirni,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is 


I  *  The  direct  relation  between  popular  education  and  material 
'  prosperity  of  the  nation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  states  of  the 
I  United  States,  as  likewise  the  direct  relation  between  the  extent 
I  of  schooling  and  the  earning  capacity  of  individuals,  has  been 
shown  in  num.erous  careful  studies.  For  a  sunmiary  of  these 
studies,  see  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  22.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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equally  true  that  thirty  millions  of  pupils  is  a  large  number 
and  it  is  still  further  tiue  that,  at  this  rate,  the  cost  per  pupi 
is  extremely  small,  a  little  over  eighty  dollars. 

This  eslimate  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  proposed  progronj 
over  the  present  program,  which  is  of  course  only  a  very  rougl 
estimate,  is  based  chiefly  on  the  following  four  consideVations 
First,  the  much  larger  number  of  children,  youth,  and  adul 
illiterates  to  be  educated  ;  second,  the  considerable  increase,  u 
many  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  length  of  the  school  year 
third,  the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  years  of  educa 
lion  to  be  provided  for  each  child  or  youth,  on  the  average  , 
and  fourth,  the  much  larger  average  rate  of  wage  that  it  woulcj 
be  necessary  to  pay  teachers  in  order  to  secure  those  of  lh(' 
qualifications  demanded. 

Two  Obstacles  in  the  Way 

But  anyone  who  has  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  witb 
Ihe  present  plans  of  educational  organization  and  administratior 
in  Am.erica,  and  with  present  methods  of  taxation  for  educational 
support,  will  recognize  at  once  therein  insuperable  obstacles  tc 
the  realization  of  a  program  lilvc  the  one  here  proposed.  I'he 
greatest  and  most  fundamental  obstacle  is  undoubtedly  financial: 
next,  and  perhaps  scarcely  second,  is  the  pride  of  local 
autonomy.  ' 

While  the  tota^  \\-ealth  and  annual  income  of  the  nation  is 
ampl^  to  finance  tliis  proposed  educational  program,  the  wealth 
and  incom.e  of  many  cities  and  country  districts,  taxable  units 
in  which  perhaps  more  than  half  the  people  to  be  educated  are 
found,  would  be  taxed  beyond  any  reasonable,  frequentlv  any 
practically  possible  liin'it,  were  this  program  attempted  under 
present  methods  of  educational  support.  For  it  is  too  frequently 
true  that  the  laxablc  wealth  of  a  given  taxable  unit,  whether 
school  district,  city,  country,  or  state,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the! 
educational  needs  therein. 

It  is  one  of  the  almost  sacj-ed  traditions  of  America  that 
conrplete  control  as  well  as  the  chief  financial  support  of 
education  is  a  local  matter.  This  feeling  of  extreme  local  respons- 
ibility has  much  to  conmiiend  it  ;  to  it  must  be  credited  a  great 
deal  that  is  best  in  American  education  to-day.  But  this  same 
feeling,  perverted,  is  equally  responsible  for  much  that  is  worst 
in  our  education  ;  lor  m  practice,  it  often  works  out  to  mean  that 
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I  given  community  olaims  the  right  to  maintain  just  as  poor  and 
netficient,  not  to  say  corrupt,  an  educational  system  as  it 
rleases. 

In  most  parts  ot  the  country  we  have  progressed  a  long  way, 
10th  in  sentiment  and  in  practice,  from  the  extreme  local  option 
hat  prevailed  a  generation  ago.  The  old  «  district  system  »  has 
Deen  giving  v/ay  to  larger  units  of  control  and  support  ;  the 
states  generally,'  but  in  greatly  varying  degrees,  are  coming  to 
2xercice  more  and  more  control,  and  to  provide  increasingly 
larger  financial  support  ;  and  recently,  the  federal  government 
tias  taken  the  first  steps  an  a  policy  of  modest  financial  support 
ma  encouragement  with  an  accompanying  measure  of  control 
Df  certain  special  types  of  instruction,  (i) 

Educational  a  National  Concern 

The  time  has  now  clearly  arrived  when  education  generally 
should  be  considered  and  treated  as  of  great,  indeed  the  greatest, 
national  concern.  The  crisis  of  the  war  helped  to  make  this  fact 
stand  out  in  clear  relief.  At  onae  it  became  apparent  to  every 
thinking  'person  that  the  thousands  of  unassimilated  foreign 
groups,  millions  oc  people,  speaking  scores  of  different  languages 
and  dialeccts,  but  understanding  no  word  of  our  national  tongue, 
were  not  exclusivelv  or  even  chiefly,  the  concern  of  Fall  River, 
of  Newark,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Cleveland,  of  Chicago,  of 
Milwaukee,  of  St.  Paui,  of  Seattle,  but  of  the  nation  ;  it  became 
apparent  that  millions  of  native  born  illiterates,  white  and 
colored,  wore  not  exclusively  or  even  chiefly,  the  concern  of 
Louisiana,  of  Scutli  Carolina,  of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but  of  the  nation  ;  it  became  apparent 
that  the  failure  of  local  communities  to  provide  technical 
training  in  sufficient  variety  and  extent  was  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 

And  the  concern  of  the  nation  in  the  results  of  our  weak  and 
inadequate,  locally  independent,  educational  systems,  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  effects  on  military  efficiency  ;  the 
effects  on  our  whole  national  life,  on  o.ur  unity  of  purpose  and 
effort,  were  cause  for  far  graver  concern. 


(1)  Reference  is  made  to  agricultural,  trade,  commercial  and 
household  arts  instruction  under  the  Smith-Lever  and  Smiih- 
Hughes  acts. 
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Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in' 
which  we  found  ourselves  two  years  ago  has  not  passed,  has  not 
even  materially  changed  for  the  better.  The  fact  that  we  were 
able,  by  supreme  efforts  stimulated  by  witnessing  for  nearly 
three  years  the  titanic  struggle  between  the  Devil  and! 
Righteousness,  with  the  issues  gradually  becoming  so  simple 
and  so  clearly  drawn  that  the  most  elementary  human 
intelligence  coiuld  hardly  escape  a  choice  ;  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  last  to  range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Righteousness,! 
does  not  make  of  us  for  all  time  a  unified  people,  invincible 
because  of  our  qo)ninon  ideals  and  aspirations.  The  great  task 
of  achieving  real  national  unity  is  still  before  us ;  the  war's 
crisis  disclosed  how  lar  we  are  from  this  goal,  and  brought 
home  to  us  the  supreme  importance  of  attaining  it.  In  going 
about  this  task,  education  must  be  our  one  great  reliance. 

National  financial  support  in  Gonsiderable  measure,  coupled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  national  direction  and  control,  appears 
to  be  the  only  practicable  method  of  dealing  with  the  large 
educational  problems  that  confront  our  country.  The  necessary 
fm uncial  support  should  be  given  and  the  direction  and  control 
exercised  in  a  way  to  encourage  and  increase  the  support  and 
responsibility  of  "States  and  local  communities.  This  is  entirely 
feasible  by  making  the  extent  of  national  support  dependent 
upon  certain  practicable  degrees  of  state  and  local  support  and 
the  observunce  of  certain  very  general  policies,  fundamental  to 
the  attainm,ent  of  the  great  objectives  to  be  attained,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  leaving  to  the  states  and  the  local  communities 
the  greatest  measure  of  freedom  and  initiative  in  devising  plans 
of  organization  and  methods  of  procedure  and  in  adapting 
these  to  local  conditions,  traditions,  ideals  and  even  prejudices. 

The  development  of  this  proposed  program  in  full,  even 
with  wholly  adequate  financial  support  from  ihe  outset,  will 
require  several  years.  The  one  most  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  this,  or  of  any  educational  plan,  qualified  teachers, 
will  require  time  to  develop.  First  there  must  be  the  sure  prospect 
of  a  wage  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  to 'prepare  themselves  adequately  for  the  work  to  be 
done ;  next  there  must  be  provided  the  schools  of  professional 
training  to  prepare  would-be  teachers  for  service.  The  number, 
and  in  many  instances  the  standai-ds,  of  existent  normal  and 
special  training  schools  and  colleges  of  education,  would  prove 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements. 
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A  National  Department  of  Education 


It  is  evident  that  the  development  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
plan  of  education,  national  in  scope  and  adequate  to  national 
needs,  demands  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education 
in  the  National  Government,  a  Department  that  shall  be  on  a 
par  with  all  other  Stale  Departments,  having  a  Secretary  at  its 
head  who  is  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Let  no  one  su'ppose  that  tlie  establishment  of  such  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  v>ould  mark  an  innovation  in  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  present  lack  of  such  a  department  in  the 
American  government,  places  that  government  almost  in  a  class 
by  itself  in  this  respect.  In  two  score  governments  all  over  the 
world,  there  is  found  a  Department,  or  Ministry  of  Education, 
or  Public  Instruction.  Such  Ministries  are  found  in  England, 
France,  Belgium.  Denmark,  Italy  and  Japan  ;  and  they  are  not 
wanting  in  Colcmbia,  Peru,  Greece,  Venezuela,  Honduras, 
Guatemala  and  Siam. 

True,  the  common  recognition  in  the  governments  of  the 
world  of  pul'lic  education  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  or  half-score 
great  national  fundamental  interests  and  responsibilities,  is  not 
in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  recognition  of  education  in 
our  An.ierioan  government  ;  it  is,  however,  an  impressive  object 
lesson.  But  the  all-sufficient  reason  for  adequate  governmental 
recognition  of  public  education  in  America,  is  the  simple  reason 
that  only  througli  such  recognition  can  there  be  assured  to  all 
the  American  people  adequate  'preparation  for  the  great  tasks 
that  are  before  them;  that  only  through  such  recognition  of 
education  can  the  American  nation  qualify  itself  to  discharge 
the  unprecedented  responsibilities  that  should  be  welcome,  that 
will  be  inevitable. 

The  whole  world  recognizes  today,  not  only  the  unpre- 
cedented responsibilities,  but  equally  the  miparalleled  op- 
portunities, that  are  America's.  May  we  not  all  recognize,  all 
Americans,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  the  only  sane  hope  of  rising 
to  these  responsibilities,  of  grasping  these  opportunities,  must 
be  founded  u'pon  the  determination  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
them,  as  a  people,  as  a  nation. 

We  are  not  now  prepared.  We  are  no  more  prepared  for  the 
great  emergencies  of  peace  that  confront  us,  than  we  were 
prepared  two  years  ago  for  the  emergencies  of  war.  Education, 
hasty  and  hectic,  was  our  chief  resource  in  preparing  for  war. 
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Now  education,  deliberate,  intensive  and  sustained,  must  be  cm- 
basic  resource  in  preparing  for  peace. 

Public  Education  the  Responsibility  of  the  " 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  ' 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  submitting  this  compre- 
hensive educational  program  to  this  select  group  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  a  group  in  which  every  state  and  section 
of  our  country  is  represented.  American  education  is  shortly  to 
ba  your  problem.  And  let  me  impress  upon  you  in  all  earnestness 
that  this  problem  is  far  more  com,plex  and  not  less  important 
than  the  war  problems  which  you  have  helped  to  solve  so 
speedily  and  with  such  brilliant  success. 

It  is  for  you  men,  you  and  your  two  millions  of  associates 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  together  . 
more  associates  in  Amei  ica  who  were  ready  and  eager  to  become 
a  part  of  the  A  E.  F.  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  it  is  for  \ou 
l.y  decide  whether  present  educational  conditions  in  America 
shall  continue.  You  must  have  come  to  realize  some  of  the 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  educational  provisions  in 
that  state  or  community  back  home  which  you  know  best.  It  is 
for  you,  not  simply  or  primarily  to  criticise  and  to  condemn,  but 
to  make  right. 

In  this  program  which  I  have  presented  to  you  in  large 
outline,  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  fundamentals  of  America's 
educational  needs  as  I  see  them  ;  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the 
m.easures  that  must  be  taken  to  meet  those  needs.  Ap'ply  this 
pi'ogram,  each  one  of  you,  to  your  own  state  -.nd  community 
that  you  know  well.  Would  it  mean  improvement  ? 

Of  the  many  great,  inspiring  responsibilities  that  you  have 
helped  to  win  for  yourselves,  for  America,  none  is  greater  than 
that  of  educating  Am.erica  —  all  the  people  of  America,  chi'dien, 
youth,  adults.  By  the  measure  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
discharge  this  responsdbihty  that  is  absolutely  fundamental,  you 
will  determine  the  destinies  of  America  for  generations. 


Imp.  H.  de  Thorcy,  Ojjoii. 


